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SECTiON  IV.  •  ' 

&ahin*s  intrcfiidity  in  refusing  the  sacrament  to  Bertelier~Per- 
•ecution  of  Farel^Calvir\!s  behaviour  to  the t^ersecuted  PrOr 
testants^Character  of  Gentilia-^Refiections  on  intolerance 
—Calvin  the  means  of  founding  a  College* 

ERTELIER^  a  man  of  an  abandoned  character,  having 
been  suspended  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  petition¬ 
ed  the  Seigneurs  to  terminate  his  suspension.  In  consequence 
of  the  clamours  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  Consistory 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  the  Council  granted 
him  permission  to  communicate. 

Perrin  and  his  faction  pleased  themselves  with  the  expec-i 
tation  that  Calvin  would  either  disobey  the  orders  of  the  Seig¬ 
neurs,  and  thus  be  treated  as  a  criminal  against  the  state;  or 
that  if  he  obeyed,  the  authority  of  the  Consistory,  which  rc* 
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pressed  their  disorders,  might.be  easily  overthrown*  But- 
Calvin,  having  received  notice  of  this  resolution  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  administration  of  the  Supper,  discovered  the  most  in¬ 
trepid  courage  on  the  Sunday  following;  when,  after  having 
preached  with  energy  against  those  who  despised  the  sacred 
mysteries,  ‘"I  will,”  declared  he,  ‘‘imitate  the  example  of  St. 
Chrysoatom,  and,  like  him,  rather  expose  myself  to  death,  than 
give  holy  things  to  the  profane,  who  have  been  declared  un¬ 
worthy  to  partake  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Wicked  and 
unruly  as  were  the  enemies  of  Calvin,  these  words  had  such 
effect  upon  them,  that  Perrin  sent  some  one  secretly  to  Berte- 
lier,  to  desire  hi  not  to  approach  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and 
.  ^ey  partook  of  the  holy  mysteries  in  the  most  devout  and 
edifying  manner. 

Leaving  Calvin  to  his  repose,  these  seditious  persons  turn¬ 
ed  their  rage  against  Far^l.  Having  visited  Geneva,  and 
thinking  that  his  age  and  the  important  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Church  might  give,  him  considerable  authority, 
he  censured  them  severely  in  one  of  his  sermons.  But  they 
complained  loudly  that  Farel  had  done  them  a  serious  injury, 
and  he  .was  no  sooner  returned  to  his  church,  than  they  procu¬ 
red  him  to  be  cited  to  Geneva,  to  give  an  account  of  his  con¬ 
duct. 

Farel,  in  complying  with  this  order,  exposed  himself  to 
considerable  danger;  for  the  faction  was  extremely  incensed 
against  him,. and  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  Rhone;  but 
a  bold  and  courageous  young  man  having  warned  Perrin,  that 
if  Farel,  the  common  father  of  the  city,  sufferi.d  any  ill  treat- 
•  ment,  h\s  person  should  no  longer  be  sale;  and  others  well  dis¬ 
posed  having  joined  him,  the  seditious  were  so  dismayed,  that 
they  asked  pardon  for  their  behaviour:  after  which,  Farel  hav¬ 
ing  received  audiance,  was  fully  justified. 

This  year  proved,  upon  the  whole,  propitious  to  the  church; 
tht  principal  thing,  however,  which  afflicted  it  was  the  death 
01  tdward,  King  of  Lngland;  a  prince  of  extraordinary  virtue 
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and  piety,  universally  lamented  by  the  whole  refomed  world; 
The  troubles  of  Geneva  did  not,  however,  hinder  Calvin  from 

t 

prosecuting  his  studies:  for  it  was  in  the  midst  of  thes?  confu*- 
Aons  that  he  composed  his  Commentary  on  St.  John. 

Calvin’ was  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  care  of  the^nu-» 
merous  strangers  who  had  been  obliged’ to  quit  England,  some 
of  whom  had  retired  to  Vezel,  others  to  Embden,  and  the  rest 
to  Francfbrt,  and  who  all  frequently  solicited  his  advice. 

The  great  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  church,  appear  in  the  number  ot  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  different  princes,  to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  re¬ 
formation;  and  to  the  persecuted  protestants,  to  ehxortthem  to 
to  suffer  death  courageously,  with  which  they  were  threat¬ 
ened;  and  to  others  to  support  their  confinements  and  chains 
with  constancy. 

The  harmony  which,  after  much  contention,  prevailed  on 
the  subject  of  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  was  now  interrupted  by 
Joachin  Vestphal,  who  having  sounded  the  tocsin,  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Heshusius,  who,  was  afterwards  made  a  bishop.  This 
obliged  Calvin  to  publish  a  work  on  the  subject,  which,  whilst 
it  mortified  his  enemies^  proved  highly  useful  and  acceptable 
to  the  friends  of  truth. 

The  destruction  of  the  faction  which  had  so  long  annoyed 
our  reformers,  was  accelerated  by  the  disclosure  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  State,  made  by  some  drunkards  concerned  in  it,  in 
consequence  oi  which,  some  were  condemned  to  a  capital  pun « 
ishment,  and  others  quitted  the  city. 

These  troubles  being  appeased,  Calvin  was  not  left  without 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his^virtue,  as  he  took  great  pains 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  churches  of  Poland;  and 
England  was  afflicted  with  a  most  cruel  persecution,  in  which 
many  persons  were  put  to  death,  and  amongst  others,  those ' 
glorious. martyrs  and  illustrious  bishops,  John  Hooper,  Nicho¬ 
las  Ridley,  Hugh  Latimer,  and  Thomas  Cranmer,  Achbishop 
of  Cjinterbury.  The  afflictions  of  England  affected  him  deep* 


1^  .  jic  ulii  till)  uiiiiusi  lo  comiorc  nis  ureiiircn  wno  were 
persecuted  in  France,  and  to  inspire  with  Christian  courage 
the  five  generous  martyrs  who  were  burned  at  Cambray% 

Matthieu  Gribald,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  had  revived 
the  opinions  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  having  escaped  from  Tu- 
bingue,  was  taken  at  Berne,  and  after  renouncing  his  heresies 
in  order  to  escape  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  he  was 
no  sooner  set  at  liberty  than  he  openly  supported  Gentilis,  of 
whom  an  account  will  be  given  in  its  place.  He  afterwards 
died  of  the  plague,  which  probably  spared  him  a  more  igno? 
minious  death. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  arose  a  faction  composed 
of  ministers,  who  were  extremely  bitter  against  Calvin,  and 
who  acted  under  the  influence  of  Bolzec,  These  persons, 
though  of  infamous  characters,  thinking  to  acquire  reputation 
by  attacking  so  illustrious  and  formidable  an  adversary,  accu¬ 
sed  him  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin.  These  calumnies 
not  being  new,  Calvin  at  first  despised  them;  but  finding  him¬ 
self  at  length  compelled  to  justify  himself,  solicited  peimission 
to  repair  to  Berne,  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the  republic, 
and  to  maintain  the  cause  of  truth  there.  This  being  consent¬ 
ed  to,  he  acquitted  himself  with  such  complete  success,  that 
Castallio  and  Bolzec  were  banished  with  infamy  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Berne. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Berne,  he  was  attacked  with 
n  tertian  fever,  which  seized,  him  while  he  was  preaching, 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  the  pulpit.  This  circumstance  gave, 
rise  to  many  false  reports  which  were  so  acceptable  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  that  those  of  Noyon  made  a  solemn  procession 
to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  death  of  Galvin.  Tiiis  was 
certainly  one  of  the  least  suspicious  eulogies  of  Calvin,  and 
shews,  the  enemies  themselves  being  judges^  his  importance 
in  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  In  the  month  of  Augustin 
this  year,  Calvin  set  out  for  Franefort,  With  the  design  of  ter¬ 
minating  the  troubles  which  the  disput^is  about  the  Lorcl^‘5 
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supper  had  given  rise  to  there.  The  council  thought  it  neces^ 
iHivy  to  send  a  guard  with  him. 

Having  returned  to  Geneva,  though  he  found  himself  iiK. 
disposed,  he  did  not,  however,  remit  his  usual  labours;  but 
continued  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  he  gave  to 
the  public  the  year  following,  accompanied  with  an  admirable 
preface.  He  also  undertook  to  defend  the  truth  against  Wes> 
phal. 

The  news  of  the  dreadful  persecution  of  the  protestants  iir 
Paris  deeply  affected  Calvin:  having  assembled  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  they  were  discovered, 
when  eighty  of  them  were  seized;  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
were  imprisoned,  after  being  charged  with  various  injuries,- 
Smd  cruelly  treated;  amongst  whom  were  several  ladies  of  the 
first  quality.  The  courtiers  who  influenced  the  king,  had  awa¬ 
kened  his  anger  against  the  protestants,  and  raised  this  storna 
against  them.  Besides  which,  the  state  of  the  kingdom  was 
unfavourable  to  them:  for  this  affliction  bcfel  them  soon  after, 
the  French  had  been  defeated  at  Saint  Quintin;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  asseinbled  at  night,  not  daring  to  meet  in  the  day; 
which  gave  rise  to  those  idle  talcs  which  Dcmochares  and 
their  enemies  published  against  them;  accusing  them  of  the 
same  crimes  with  which  the  pagans  endeavoured  to  blacken 
the  first  Christians.  For  besides  pretending  that  the  protes-. 
tants  were  th  e  cause  of  all  the  affletions  of  the  State,  they  had 
procured  false  witnesses  to  testify,  that  after  having  extin¬ 
guished  the  lamp  which  lighted  them,  they  prostituted  them¬ 
selves  to  every  kind  of  abomination:  and  notwithstanding  the 
Vtter  improbability  of  this  report,  there.,  were  not  a  few  weak 
enough  to  give  credit  to  it. 

But  the  rage  of  their  enemies  did  not  terminate  here;  for 
twenty-one  of  these  unhappy  persons  were  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  And  as  only  seven  of  them  were  executed  at 
a  time,  this  dismal  spectacle  was  exhibited  to  the  public  at 
three  different  periods.  The  first  who  suffered  this  crucfl 
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punishment  discovered  the  most  admirable  const^cy,  particu¬ 
larly  a  lady  of  quality  and  two  young  men. 

This  storm  wiis  at  length  appeased,  either  by  the  calumnies  of 
their  enemies  being  detected,  or  bv  the  king*s  being  influenced 
by  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  G  -rman  ambassadors,  whom 
Calvin  had  engaged  to  intercede  for  his  brethren  of  that  king¬ 
dom; 

Whilst  France*  w  as  thus  agitated,  the  republic  of  Geneva 
happily  contracts  d  a  perpetual  alliance  with  that  of  Berne, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  cxdes  of  that  city;  but  the 
y>y  which  that  alliance  afforded  them  was  damped  by  several 
unpleasant  occurrences;  for  besides  the  rekindling  of  per¬ 
secution  in  France,  the  heresy  of  the  Triiheists  was  at  this  time 
revived  by  Valentin  Gentilis.  • 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Servetus,  Gentilis,*  a  man  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  ardent  and  penetrating  mind,  though  more  subtle 
than  solid,  meeting  with  the  work  of  Servetus,  and  Calvings 
refutation  of  it,  easily  perceived  that  neither  the  ideas  nor  the 
specious  reasonings  of  Servetus  to  colour  the  heresy  of  Paul  of. 
Samosata,  nor  the  confusion  of  persons  in  the  Trinity  taught  by 
SabelHus;  nor  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  respecting  the  divini¬ 
ty  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  could  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  word  of  God. 

Perceiving  farther,  that  what  the  Scriptures  teach  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  three  persons  in  one  essence,  is  above  our  concep¬ 
tions;  instead  of  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  persuade  himself  that  every  truth  must  be  necessa 
rily  intelligible.  Having,  therefore,  attributed  the  principal 
authority,  and  as  it  were  the  monarchy,  to  the  person  of  the 
•Father,  tvhom  he  called  the  only  sovreign  and  independant 
God;  he  considered  the  essence  of  the  div  inity  to  be  commu- 
nicated  to  the  other  persons  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  not 
only  three  persons,  but  three  distinct  essences:  that  is  to  say, 
three  Gods  eternal,  almighty  and  immense.  To  maintain  this 
heresy,  he  perverted  the  Scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  the 
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Council  of  Nice,  of  Ignatius,  Tertullian,  Ireneus,  and  Lactan^ 
tius;  and  rejected  all  the  orthodox  divines  who  have  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the. Council  of  Nice.  < 

At  first  he  proposed  his  opinion  privately,  and  amongst  o» 
ther  persons,  to  Jean  Paul  Alciat  Milanois,  and  to  Georges 
Blandrata,  a  physician,  professing  only  to  examine  the  reason^ 
which  might  support,  and  those  which  might  overthrow  it* 
But  the  Consistory  of  the  Italian  church,  having  been  informedi 
that  this  sentiment  was  spreading  throughout  the  town,  convoy 
ked  an  extraordinary  assembly,  at  which,  in  the  presence  pf  a 
certain  number  of  seigneurs,  chosen  for  the  occasion,  and  of  all 
the  ministers  and  elders,  the  reasons  alledged  in  support  of  that 
doctrine  were  refuted  by  Calvin;  this  conference  induced  all  the 
Italians  to  sign  the  orthodox  doctrine,  with  the  exception  of 
six,  who  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  their  friends^ 
signed  it  also,  although  they  did  not  approve  of  it,  which  soon 
became  evident*  Valentin  Gentilis  at  first  refused  to  subscribe 
^he  proposed  formulary;  he,  however,  complied  afterwards,  but 
continued  to  dogmati'^.e  against  the  received  doctrine,  on 
which  account  he  was  committed  to  prison,  where  he  held  a 
.dispute  with  Calvin,  on  the  15th  of  July,  who  answered  him  in 
writing*  Being  convicted  of  peijury  and  of  voluntary  heresy, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded*  Having,  howeVer,  ab« 
jured  his  heresies,  his  sentence  was  commuted  for  an  ignomin¬ 
ious  punishment,  to  which  he  submitted  on  the  2d  of  Septem¬ 
ber* 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  right  of  private  judgment 
was  the  leading  principle  implied  and  acted  upon  in  the  refor¬ 
mation,  it  is  scarely  possible  to  read  these  repeated  instances 
of  intolerance  without  regretting  the  inconsistency  of  the  pro- 
testant  churches*  No  privilege  appears  to  have  been  more  va¬ 
riously  contested  than  that  of  the  right  of  private  judgment;  a 
privilege,  founded  in  the  nature,  and  responsible  circumstances 
of  man,  and  recognized  by  the  impartial  spirit  and  high  author¬ 
ity  of  Christianity.  The  individual  right,  as  well  as  the  right 
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of  communities,  is  frequently  claimed  and  acted  upch  by  thos^j 
who  are  prepared  to  resist  the  same  claim  when  asserted  by 
others)  whom  interest  makes  it  convenient  to  oppose.  To  say 
that  the  reformers  possessed  this  tight,  and  were  justified  in 
employing  it  in  the  establishment  of  the  reformation,  and  that 
their  protestant  brethren  were  not  entitled  to  the  same  privi¬ 
lege,  is  an  assumption  which  no  friend  to  religious  liberty  can 
eonsistently  allow.  It  is  true  that  the  reformation  Itad  Chiefly 
to  do  with  the  worship  and  discipline  of  the  church,  though  not 
citclusively,  and  that  the  heresies  of  the  protestants  were  doc¬ 
trinal:  but  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  be  allowed  in  one 
instance  it  must  be  adniitted  in  all,  since  the  New-Tcstament 
knows  of  no  limitation  or  eiception,  but  considers  every  man 
as  exclusively  responsible  to  God^  and  rests  the  right  a»d  thd 
exercise  of  it  upon  that  responsibility.  In  unison  with  which 
.  principle.  We  must  understand  the  words#  ‘‘One  is  your  ma* 
ter,  even  Christ.**  If  there  could  possibly  be  any  difference 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  i| 
must  apply  to  doctrinal  subjects,'  which,  on  accoimt  of  their 
extensive  importance,  require  the  utmost  freedom  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  the  ’most  unbiassed  determination;  but  though  ther 
application  of  the  right  is  in  these  circumstances  pre-eminently 
important,  the  right  itself  is  independant  of  any  considerations 
of  a  comparative  nature.  The  denial  of  the  exercise  of  this  ra¬ 
tional  and  Christian  right,  seconded  ^by  influence  sufficient  to 
prevent  it,  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  throwing  uS 
back  again  into  the  darkness  and  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages. 
With  the  papists,  an  opposition  to  this  privilege  was  part  of  a 
policy  by  which  a  corrupt  hierarchy  was  long  supported. 
This  principle,  enforced  by  secular  authority  and  superstitious 
awe,  would  have  rendered  the  reformation  impossible.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  persecution  might  b(J 
suflficient  to  teach  its  abettors  not  only  its  incompetency  to  en¬ 
force  conviction,  but  its  uniform  tendency  to  strengthen  oppo- 
.  sition,  and  confirm  prejudices.  But  it  should  seem  that  there 
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is  Connected  with  the  act  of  persecution,  a  certain  undefinable 
pleasure,  which  is  at  once  the  luxury  and  reproach  of  a  bigot¬ 
ed  and  malignant  mind;  The  real  ground  of  persecution, 
whatever  specious  forms  it  may  assume,  is  the  native  depravi¬ 
ty  of  human  nature;  in  decidedly  wicked  characters,  it  selects 
for  its  object  vital  Christianity;  but  where  it  unhappily  obtains 
amongst  religious  persons,  it  must  certainly  be  ascribed  to  ill- 
regulated  zeal,  and  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity; 

Calvin  being  convinced  that  the  best  method  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  religion,  was  to  enlighten  men^s  understandings^ 
used  his  utmost  exertions  to  found  a  college,  in  which  youth 
might  be  well  instructed.  In  the  year  1556,  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  one;  but  foreign  affairs  prevented  the  council 
from  attending  to  the  object  at  that  time;  at  lengthy  in  the  year 
1559,  he  had  the  satisrfaction  of  seeing  his  wishes  accomplish¬ 
ed,  a  college  being  founded,  and  furnished  with  enlightened 
teachers;  an. academy  was  also  erected,  which  acquired  the  es¬ 
teem  of  foreigners  by  the  celebrity  of  its  professors.  Calvin 
desired  that  Theodore  Beza  should  be  the  principal  rector  of 
this  promising  academy,  and  was  contented  himself  to  be  the 
chief  professor  of  Theology. 

(to  be  CONTINUEIK) 


ifXTRACTS  FROM  ‘‘sTUDlES  IN  THE  TEMPLE  TRUT.HtjJ^ 

THE  CATECHISM  OF  TRUTH. 

k- 

(continued  prom  pace  312.) 

PTAat  is  that  Repentance^  which  is  the  special  gift  of  God  t6 
his  redeemed  people? 

The  unfeigned  Acknoroledgement  of  the  Truth.  2  Tim.  2. 
25,  26. ,  So  that,  they,  who  oppose  the  Truth,  are  their  own 
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enemies, ‘^and  are  led  captive  by  the  Devil— who  is  the  Fir* 
ther  of  lies/^  Who  does  not  perceive,  then,  that  it  is  Christian 
Benevolence  to  apprize  them  of  their  situation  and  danger? 
For,  it  is  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Truth,  which  produces 
Godlj  Sorrow  for  sin;”  which  lays  us  low  at  the  foo*  stool 
of  the  divine  Mercy;  which  leads  us  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  our 
only  Refuge  and  hope  of  salvation;  which  keeps  us  continually 
dependant  on  the  Grace  of  Heaven  for  help  and  strength;  and, 
which  preserves  us  in  the  way  everlasting.  This  alone  is 
that  Metanoia^  that  “change  of  mind,”  which  is  constitutive 
of  true  evangelical*  Repentance,  and  for  which  we  must  be  in¬ 
debted  to  a  supernatural  Agency.  Acts  5.  30, 

WhatnB  the  instituted  Me dhm^  through  which^  “Me  Sanctis 
Jlcation  of  the  Spirit*'*  h  conveyed  into  the  Soul? 

‘  ^^The  Word' of  Truth.**  John  17;  17.  1  Pet.  1.22.  % 
By  the  comprehensive  term,  Sanctification“or,  that  “Holinebi 
tvithout  which  no  Man  shall  see  the  Lord'*— ^ur  best  Divinci 
agree  to  understand  one  of  the  Privileges  and  Blessings  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace;  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  Justifi¬ 
cation  and  Adoption.  He  therefore  must  be  an  Adversary  to 
theTruthofChrist,  who  would  put  them  asunder.  1  Cor.  6.  9 
-^—11.  They  may  be  distinguished,  In  the  Christian  Character 
—but,  they  never  can  be  divided-  The  latter  indeed  is  perfect; 
the  former,  very  incomplete  in  this  present  life.  Both  how-^ 
ever  are  in  everv  iota  and  tittle  the  work  of  God.  2  Cor.  5.  18 
— 2L  .  Is.  26.  12.  Rom.  11.  36.  .  1  Thess.  5.  23. 

Sanctification,  therefore,  has  been  properly,  defined  as  the 
Work  of  God's  free  Grace;  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the 
whole  Man,  and  are  enabled  to  die  unto  Sin,  and  to  live  unto 
Righteousness;  or,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  vital  and  immor¬ 
tal  Principle  implanted  within  the  Heart  by  the  divine  Spirit, 
virtually  inclusive  of  all  those  religious  and  moral  Excellencies 
enforced  upon  us  in  Matt.  5.  .  6  .  7.  6.  •  1  Pet.  2.* 


*  The  equivocal^  indisXxnct^  and  desultory  manner^ 
too  many  of  our  constituted  InstfiuctorA  are  accus 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  Evangelkal  Sanctification 
t/ill  discover  itself  in  a  conscientious  and  habitual  regard  to  all 
the  divine  Orydinances:  such  ast  public  Worship;  the  holy  Sac¬ 
raments;  and  ceaseless  Prayer:  all  which  are  appointed  of  Hea- 

speak  of  Virtue^  Momlhy^  and  a  good  Zj/e,  is  of  most  fatal  ten* 
dency:  we  have  observed  its  dangerous  effect  in  nuimberlei^ 
Instances*  The  consequence  is^  that  their  Audiance  under* 
stand  distinctly,  of  true  excell-nce:  they  are  e;itirt7y 

ignorant  of  that  Sanctification,  which  is  produced  in  the  Heart 
and  Conduct  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  they  never  think  of  applying 
to  Him  for  it  by  earnest  persevering  i^raycr.  This  is  the  me* 
lancholy  Fact!  So  much  that  the  Few,  who  urge  the  abaO’^ 
lute  neceashy  of  his  div  ine  and  perpetual  Influence,  are  held  up 
to  public  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  Enthusiastsf  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  ruin  of  immortal  Souls  will  lie  at  the 
door  of  those,  who  do  not  inculcate  this  Doctrine  clearly ^  and 
fully ^  and  in  the  very  language  of  holy  Writ.  Only  let  them 
consult,  carefully,  how  much  is  said  of  it  in  a  single  Chapter* 
Koni.  8* 

If  the  divine  Influence  and  Operations  of  the  holy  Spirit 
be  not  indispensably  requisite,  why  are  the  Ministers  and 
Members  of  the  national  Church  directed  to  make  use  of  the 
following  Ccllects? 

‘‘Grant  to  us.  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  the  Spirit  to  think 
and  do  always  such  things  as  be  rightful:  that  we,  who  cannot 
do  any  thing  that  is  good  without  Thee,  may  by  Thee  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  live  according  to  thy  Will,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen.’* 

“O  God,  for  as  much  as  without  Thee  we  are  not  able  to 
please  thee—  nercifully  grant  that  thy  holy  Spirit  may  in  all 
things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen.” 

The  enemies  of  the  national  Church  are  very  acute  in  ob¬ 
serving,  that,  though  this  is  the  undoubted  language  of  hep 
LtMrgyy  it  is  frequently  contradicted  in  her  Pulpha.  Surely, 
they,  who  are  supported  by  her  bounty,  should  be  the  last  to  lift 
up  their  heel  against  her:  and,  though  they  may  be  strenuous 
Advocates  for  her  Rites  and  Ceremonies^  how  comparatively 
insignificant  are  they  to  her  Doctrines  and  Devotions*  What 
are  the  external  Forma  of  Religion,  to  the  internal  Spirit  and 
Power  of  it?  Thcyy  are  the  Anise  and  Cumaunf^^tAeie,  are  the 
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vcn  for  the  verj-  purpose  of  prescribing  ‘‘the  Life  of  God'*  in 
the  Soul,  with  all  its  evidential  exercises  and  effects.  Phil. 
0—11. 

What  is  the  sfiec^Jic  nature  of  Christian  Sincerity? 

“Truth  in  the  inward  parts.”  Ps.  51 »  6.  .  Rom.  2.  28, 

29.  •  Gal.  5.  15.  •  £ph.  4*  22 — 24.  Hebr.  10.  22r 

2.  Cor.  1.  12. 

There  is  the  greater  necess’sity  for  urging  this  point,  be* 
cause  there  is  so  much  Selfimfioature  and  Self  deceit  abroad  in 
the  world:  such  multitudes,  who  flatter  themselves  with  a  vain 
Shew  of  Religion,  by  a  punctual  attendance  on  its  rites  and  cer¬ 
emonies,  or,  by  an  einpty  professional  freed,  who  are  utterly 
destitute  of  its  internal  Graces  and  Virtues;  nay,  who  are  child¬ 
ishly  and  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  genius  and  systemof  Chris¬ 
tianity!  so  far  are  they  from  being  “ready  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  that  asketh  them  q  reason  of  die  Hope  that  is  in 
ihdln.** 


'A  great  and  good  Man,  who  flourished  in  .a  former  Age, 
has  stated,  that  “The  godly  and  sincere  Christian  is  one,  who 
looks  up  to  Heaven  and  desires  to  be  determined  in  his 
Thoughts^  Judgments^  Affections  and  Practices^  as  they  can 
stand  before  the  Light,  which  shines  from  thence  through  the 
IFbrrf— that  great  Luminarjb,  into  which  God  hath  gathered 
all  light  for  guiding  Souls;  as  the  Sun  in  the  firmament  is,  for 
directing  our  Bodies  in  their  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  world. 
Not  that  he  is  therefore  free  from  manifold  Infirmities;  for, 

weightier  matters.  It  is  ardently  to  be  wished  indeed  that  all 
the  Menibers  of  the  national  Church  \vould  F/e  acturaiely  dec^ 
orous  in  observing  her  Form  of  Worship.  It  is  really  shame¬ 
ful  to  see  them  coming  into  the  House  ol  God  during  the  whole 
time  ot  her  Sendee — and,  many  of  them  sixxing^  w  hile  the  most 
devout  parts  arc  reciting  by  the  Minister!  Let  them  read 
carefully  the  serious  and  useful  Instructions  prefixed  to  some 
of  the  Common  Prayer-books.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  dis¬ 
tribute  them  in  the  Churches,  that  adult.  Children  maybe  taught 
decent  Behaviour  in  the  Temple  of  God. 
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thefe  never  was' a  Saint  dwelling  in  the  fle&h,  in  whom  eminenH 
failings  may  not  be  found/**  Ps.  130.—  * 

Whotu  the  t^eculiar  characteristic  xif  the  christxcm  Walk?  - 
To  “walk  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.**  Gal.  !• 
6 — 12.  •  2.  3— 6,  11— 16.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 

quence)  therefore,  as  a  6rst  principle,  that  we  should  not  only 
have  a  clear,  distinct,  right  understanding  of  The  Gosficl^  but> 
that  our  whole  spirit  and  conduct  should  be  regulated  in  har¬ 
mony  with  it:  for,  then  only  can  we  learn  to  “walk  in  Faith— 
to  walk  in  Christ  Jesus,  rooted  and  built  up  in  him,  as  we  have- 
been  taught:**  then  only  can  we  be  said  to  “walk  humbly;  to 
walk  as  the  children  of  light:  in  short,  to  walk  so  as  to  please 
God.**  Gal.  6.  •  »  . 


What  is  the  great  object  of  Christian  zeal? 

Divine  Truth.  Is.  59.  •  Jer.  9*  3.  -2  Cor.  13. 

Gal.  4.  18.  *•  5.  12*  It  is  therefore  required  of  us  not 

merely  to  obtain  an  established  judgment  of  the  Truth,  but,  to 
make  an  open  Profession  of  it,  and  ^^eamestly  to  contend  fo 
itf  on  all  suitable  occasions:  not  to  conceal  or  disguise  it,  as 
if  we  were  either  afraid  or  ashamed  of  it,  but,  to  “hold  forth 
the  Word  of  life,  and  to  shine  as  Lights  in  the  world.**— 

What  is  the  more  especial  Office  of  every  Minister  of  the  Re* 
ligion  of  Christ? 

“By  manifestation  of  the  Truth  to  commend  themselves  to 
ever}^  man’s  Conscience  in  the  sight  of  God;  and  rightly  to  dir 
vide  the  Word  of  Truth;**  that  they  may  be  the  honoured  In¬ 
struments  of  converting  such  as  know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
the  Gospel,  to  the  knowledge,  the  love,  and  the  obedience  of 

the  Faith.  2.  Cor.  4.  1,  2.  .  2.  Tim.  2.  15.  .  Gal.  4.  16.. 

^  *  • 

No  imagination  can  conceive  the  aggravated  infamy  and 
guilt  of  those  professional  “Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,*^, 


*  Is  there  a  day  of  his  life,  in  which  the  Collect  for  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Epiphany  would  not  be  a  yery  suitable  Sup¬ 
plication? 


^S0  ftEVISWw  ^ 

«^ho  either  conceal  the  Treasure  committed  to  their  trust-«-»or 
sacrifice  it  for  any  earthly  c  jnsideration,  of  pUrasurci  wealthy 
or  fame*  !•  Cor«  2.^ 


f  •  Among  the  variouB  Causes  of  the  prodigious  increase  of 
Separatism  from  the  national  Establishment  of  late  years, 
no  contemptible  writer  has  insinuated  the  subsequent  reasons; 

1.  ‘‘A  Departure  from  the  Doctrines  of  the  Churcb: 

2.  Inattention  to  the  Duties  of  the  Ministry; 

3*  A  great  Relaxation  from  that  Spirituality  of  heart  and 
conduct,  which  becomes  every  real  Christian,  and,  a  more 
especial  manner,  the  Ministers  of  the  Sanctuary .”-^This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  very  heavy  indictment*  How  far  it  it 
to  be  justified,  is  th:  Question. 

Instead  of  treadng  suah  a  Charge  with  indignation  and  re** 
sentment,  would  it  not  be  wiser  and  better  carefully  to  examine 
whether  there  be  any  real  Ground  for  it?  and,  if  there  be,  to 
give  all  diligence  to  remove  it?  and  so,  to  leave  those,  who  de¬ 
sert' her  communion/ without  any  serious  excuse  for  it.  Fat 
cstet  ab  hoste  doceru  In  wkatevi.r  way  it  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  there  certainly  is  a  great  defect  of  religious  knowledge  a- 
xnong  her  Members;  which  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  every 
Seducer.  We  heartily  wish  they  could  all  be  prevailed  on  to 
read  bishop  Peahon  on  the  Ci  eed;  Biddulph  or  Rogers  on  the 
Liturgy;  and  the  Kev.  J.  Scott’s  six  sermons  on  Baptism>  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  Sue* 
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^The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  &c.  &c.  &c.  vindicated.* 

*‘^By  William  Burke.** 

«  (continued  from  page  317.) 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  this  grace  is  which  was 
restored  to  all  men.  Various  are  the  names  given  to  it.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  Uheriy  or  povter  to  accept  of  proffered  salvaiion. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  light  given  to  all.  Sometimes  it  is  2ilav)V}rtt^ 
ten  on  the  heart;  and,  again>  it  is  a  talent  given  to  all*  • 


I  verily  thinit,  that  the  whole  capacity  which  ia  here  asetii^ 
bed  to  grace  was  as  fully  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  Adanii 
during  the  short  space  of  time  between  the  fall  and  the  decia** 
ration  respecting  the  seed  of  the  woman,  as  it  has  at  any  pt  ri^ 
od  since  been  possessed  by  Adam’s  unregenerate  sons  andf 
daughters— and  this  is  the  space  in  which,  agreeably  to  Wes¬ 
ley,  Adam  was  destitute  of  grace.  For  proof  on  this  sut  ject 
We  take  that  disdfiVme  which  is  divine  and  cannot  deceive  us. 

(I.)  While  the  iirst  man  and  woman  were  making  their  fig- 
leaf  aprons,  and  hiding  themselves,  do  they  not  appear  to  havd^ 
the  same  liberty  of  mind  to  accept  of  any  favor,  or  to  adopt 
any  course  which  would  seem  to  them  to  promise  safety  and 
pardon,  that  we  discover  in  mankind  generally  previous  to 
faith  in  Christ  and  regeneration^ 

(1.)  They  were  capable  ot  a  sense  of  shame,  guilt  andi 
remorse  of  conscience,  as  appears  from  their  shifts  to  conceal 
themselves,  and  hide  that  nakedness  whitdi  was  the  effect  of 
transgression.  They  likewise  made  such  apology  for  their  of*- 
fence  as  seemed  to  them  most  plausible.  Here  we  see  con¬ 
viction,  and  an  attempt  to  redress  the  evil  and  appease  divine 
displeasure.  They  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  faultless, 
because  they  were  deceived  by  temptation.  Had  they  nut  been 
in  readiness  to  accept  a  pardon,  they  would  not  have  used 
such  shifts  to  procure  it.  It  i  -  vain,  therefore,,  to  say  that 
they  had  not  the  same  capacity  to  accept  a  proii'ered  pardon 
that  men  hare  in  every  age. 

It  is  true,  they  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  Redemption;  neither 
were  they  by  grace  restored:  but  they  certainly  possessed  a 
hope,  in  this  fallen  state  of  guilt  and  ignorance,  without  grace. 
Had  they  no  hope  they  would  have  used  no  endeavours,  and* 
though  there  was  no  visible  ground  to  build  a  hope  upon,  it 
Was  more  natural  for  the  selfish  mind  of  man,  to  have  a  false 
and  groundless  hope,  now  in  the  darkness  of  sin,  than  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  false  hope  in  the  fair  state  of  triaL  before  the  fall,  thj*t 
'Godwould  not  execute  his  threatening  on  transgressing  the  com* 
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mandf  which  hoi^  was  certainly  preached  by  the  Serpent^  aiid 
imbibed  by  the  parents  of  mankind  when  transgressing.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  to^y,  that  the  offer  of  salvation  was  not 
made,  and  of  course  they  could  not  accept  of  it:  for  the  capaci^ 
ty  might  be  as  amply  possessed  by  the  mind  of  man,  without 
ihe  extrinsic  opportunity  of  salvation^  as  when  that  opportu** 
nity  is  enjoyed. 

The  posterity  of  Adam^  in  the  instance  of  the  Jews,  exhi-. 
bit  the  same  ignorance,  vain  hope,  and  want  of  the  internal 
operations  of  grace,  that  Adam  did  When  dressed  in  his  fig** 
leaf  apron  in  the  garden:  For  they,  being  ignorant  of  God^is 
righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righeous- 
ness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of 
God  .Rom.  X.  3.  God*s  righteousness^  means,  that  of  Redemp¬ 
tion  by  Christ.  Their  .own  righteoasnesss:  What  is  it  better 
than  the  vain  excuses  of  Adam^  Being  ignorant:  Their  mind 
was  dark  and  erred  from  the  object,  though  the  means  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  laid  open  to  their  view.  What  evidence  have  we 
here  in  the  posterity  of  Adam  of  a  will  and  capacity  to  accept 
of  y  Proffered  Salvation?*’  » None  at  all:  they  are  just  like  A- 
dam  and  Eve  when  hiding  themselves  under  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  except  that  they  do  not  seem  to  hare  so  much  sense  of 
guilt  or  conviction  of  sin.  How  common  a  thing  is  it  among 
the  children,  of  Adam  tc  account  themselves  innocent  upon 
the  ground  of  such  excuses  as  we  find ,  in  the  case  of  our  first 
parents,  w^hen  the  Lord  challenged  them  for  their  transgres¬ 
sion?  They  only  indulge  the  passions  and  appetites  which 
they  have  by  nature,  they  therefore  pray  to  be  excused. 

2.  If  dreadful  apprehensions  for  sin  be  thought  the  work  of 

grace  in  the  heart,  and  intended  by  Deity  to  profeure  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  proffered  Salvation,  Adam  had  those  apprehensions 
when  he  retired  from. the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  hid  him¬ 
self  among  the  trees;  and  Devils,  who  have  no  grace,  have 
these  apprehensions  and  tremble  under  them.  s 

3.  In  ^ference  to  freedom  of  will,  I  see  no  confinement  of 
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Adam's  will  ih  his  fallen  state,  while  he  had  vet  no  Intimations 
of  a  Saviour:  it  acts  in  relation  to  various  things,  and  takes  va¬ 
rious  directions,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  Coloured  with  that 
holiness  w  hich  ;t  once  possessed:  yet  I  see  in  the  complexion 
of  Adam’s  will  at  this  period,  as  much  holiness,  and  as  great 
a  propension  to  goodness  as  is  shewn  in  the  will  of  his  posteri¬ 
ty,  in  every  age.  Does  not  the '  Lord  complain  of  Adam's 
Sons,  from  the  first  generation  of  them  to  the  present  day,  fqr 
the  want  of  w  ill  to  love  and  serve  him,  and  accept  of  offered 
salvation?  We  must  then  take  the  testimony  of  the  apostle,  that 
the  carnal  mind,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  is  the 
mind  w^hich  rules  in  all  men,  and  docs  not  admit  of  a  will  to 
holiness,  until  it  is  renovated  in  regeneration.  Should  it  be 
said,  that  men  may  choose  the  service  of  God,  and  the  way  of 
holiness  if  they  w'ould.— So  it  may  be  said  of  Adam  before  the 
Saviour  was  announced,  and  of  devils:  nothing  but  the  w  ant  of 
love  to  God  and  his  w  ays,  makes  any.  intelligent  being  choose 
evil. 

4.  Tills  grace  in  question,  is  sometimes  called /z^-At 
en  to  all  men-'*  Here  jt  may  be  inquired^  whether  the  poster¬ 
ity  of  Adam  in  a  state  of  a  nature  possess  more  light  than  he 
did  immediately  after  the  full?  A  state  of  nature,  according  to 
Paul,  when  speaking  of  the  natural  man  in  contrast  -with  the 
spiritual,  signifies  an  unconverted,  or  an  unregenerated  state.  It 
will  be  acknowdedged  that  men  in  such  a  state,  by  means  of  the 
Gospel’s  being  announced  to  them,  ])ossess  a  knowledge  which 
Adam  had  not;  but  it  w  ill  still  remain  a  question  when  they 
have  the  gospel,  are  they  endued  with  any  discernment  of 
spiritual  things  more  than  Adam,  w^hen  the  darkness  of  the 
.lall  first  seized  his  mind? 

Can  w’e  conceive  of  greater  mental  blindness,  than  that 
which  is- predicated  of  man,  w  hen  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
is  to  him  a  stumbling  block,  and  foolishness?  Do  men  stumble 
.over  blocks  in  daylight,  when  they  see  them?  Is  not  wisdom 
justified  of  he:*  children?  How  then  w  ould  the  wisdom  of  God^ 
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speaking  in  the  gospel,  be  deemed  foolishness,  if  all  men  have 
this  discernment  of  mind,  or  light  given  by  grace,  which  ena¬ 
bles  them  to  know  the  truth  in  this  case?  Had  the  Jews,  who 
were  so  highly  favoured  with  instruction  in  the  wilderness,  any 
mental  discernment  of  divine  things?  or  had  they  any  light  in 
their  minds,  giveuTby  the  operation  of  the  spirit,  when  the  Lord 
said  of  them  •'They  do  alway  err  in  their  heart;  and  \.hey  have 
no:  k  iown  my  ways*!  (Heb.  iii.  10.)  What  but  the  mind  of 
man  is  called  darkness,  in  John  1.  5?  and  what  was  the  shi¬ 
ning  light  mentioned  in,the  same  verse,  but  Christ  adminis¬ 
tering  the  gospel?  So  blind  was  that  mind  that  it  is  called  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  abstract:  it  comprehended  not  the  light  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  which  shone  with  such  dazling  brightness  before  it.  If  the 
supposed  capacity  of  will  and  perception,  said  to  be  given  to  all 
men  upon  the  first  intimations  of  a  Saviour,  was  now  present 
with  the  mind,  why  did  it  not  evince  its  existence?  O!  why 
did  this  sufficient  grace  in  all  men  refuse  to  perform  its  office 
in  this  hour  of  need?  Alas,  grace  was  not  in  the  mind  when 
darkness  thus  prevailed,  else  the  mind  would  have  known  the 
licavenly  visitant,  and  have  recognized  the  excellence  and  util¬ 
ity  of  his  doctrine.  Ah!  but  we  are  told,  John  1.  9.  ^‘That  was 
the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world**  Very  true.  But  what  is  light?  It  is  that  which  ma^ 
jeeth  manifest.  In  a  natural  or  literal  sense  it  is  a  medium  by 
which  we  see  objects  within  the  reach  of  our  sight.  Light  nev¬ 
er  enables  the  blind  to  see,  nor  does  sound  communicate  hear¬ 
ing  to  the  deaf:  this  light  considered  as  actually  given  must 
be  restricted  to  the  display  of  the  gospel.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  give  discerning  power  to  the ‘mind  of  man:  on  the  contrary 
we  arc  told  in  the  10th  verse,  that  he  who  was  surrounded  with 
this  I'tghi^  making  manifest  his  real  character,  was  in  xhe  worlds 
and  ill c  world  knew  him  noi;  and  though  it  shone  in  upon  the 
mind  of  man,  the  objects  which  it  brought  to  view  were  not 
truly  discerned.  The  power  which  first  made  mind,  was  ne-- 
pessary  in  opening  the  heart  of  Lydia  to  prepare  her  foratten- 
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ding  to,  ^nd  for  giving  her  a  true  discernment  of  those  things 
which  were  spoken  by  Paul,  though  Paul  laid  this  same  light 
before  her  mind  in  his  preaching.  (Acts  16.  14.)  Divine  reve-’ 
lation  is  sufficient  to  give  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  to  all 
men,  relative  to  spiritual  and  moral  truths,  when  the  mind  is 
renovated  and  enabled  to  take  up  these  truths,  and  without 
qualifying  the  expression,  Qt^hueih  every  man)  in  this  way  we 
will  set  the  gospel  at  variance  with  itself,  which  would  prove  it 
to  be  darknesss  rather  than  light.  # 

Another  view  in  which  we  may  consider  a  state  of  nature, 
is  that  in  which  we  find  man  totally  destitute  of  the  gospel,  and 
in  a  heathen  condition. 

Had  this  supposed  universal  lig'ht  been  given  to  all  men, 
and  implanted  in  their  minds  by  grace.  Would  they  not  in  this 
untutored  situation  be  in  possession  of  just  ideas  of  God,  and 
be  led  by  impulse  of  mind  to  correctness  of  conduct? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  this  imagined  light,  when  we- 
see  millions  of  mankind  to  whom  the  gospel  has  never 
been  addressed,  and  who  are  inveloped  in  the  deepest 
darkness  ?  *  Where  is  that  light  that  lighteth  the 

immortal  soul,  and  whose  office  it  should  be  to  lead 
.  sinners  to  a  mediator  for  acceptance  with  their  God, 
when  the  mistaken  widow  glories  in  being  con¬ 
sumed  to  ashes  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  hus- 
bandr*  It  is  enough  that  the  natural  mind  of  man  is  reducible 
to  such  a  degraded  state,  and  such  barbarous  error,  without 
ascribing  it  to  an  intelligent  being,  endued  with  the  light  com¬ 
municated  through  Christ  by  the  divine  Spirit. 

Should  it  be  still  said  that  men  have  a  conscience  which 
upbraids  them  for  sin — that  they  have  conviction  of  guilt,  fears, 
forebodings  of  future  punishment;  it  will  not  follow  that  this  is 
the  effect  of  grace  implanted  in  the  heart  of  all  men:  for  Adam 
in  that  state  which  is  deemed,  graceless,  had  tJbesc  apprehen- 


•  See  p.  152  of  the  Mag  No.  5thv 


sions  in  a  higher  degree  than  falb  to  the  lot  of  most  of  his  pos-: 

terity:  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  he  was  afraid _ _ 

because  he  was  naked  he  hid  hirnself.  (Gen.  iii.  10.)  This  im-^ 
plies,  that  he  had  a  conscience,  and  that  his  conscience  reproved 
him,  before  the  Lord  told  him  of  his  guilt.  This  conscious¬ 
ness  of  guilt  produced  so  strong  conviction,  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  forebodings,  that  he  prccipitantly  fled  to  hide  him¬ 
self.  Yet  how  many  of  the  hardy  Sons  oi  Adam  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  God,  proclaimed,  to  them  in  the  Law  and  in  the 
Gospel,  and  are  not  in  any  measure  aflected  by  it?  Their  heart 
is  as  the  nether  mill-stone,  and  the  fear  of  God  has  gotten  no 
place  within  them;  but  should, they  be  thus  aflected,  as  in  the 
case  of  Adam,  it  might  be  the  result  of  natural  reflection  of 
mind:  internal  grace  may  have  no  operation  in  it. 

5.  I  now  come  to  treat  of  this  universal  grace  as  called  a 
law  written  in  the  heart. 

I  suppose  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  grace,  in  the  shape 
which  is  given  to  it,  is  collected  from  Rom.  11.  14, 15:  *‘'‘For 
•ivlien  the  Gentiles  id  hick  have  not  th<?  laivdo  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  thdawy  these  having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  them* 
selves;  which  shew  ilia  works  of' the  law  written  in  their  hearts^ 
their  conscience  also  bearing  witness^  and  xheir  thoughts  the 
mean  while  accusing  oretse  excusing  one  anoxher*^ 

.  This  law  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  which  Paul  had  been 
just  speaking  in  the  preceaing  verses — the  eternal  measure  ot 
moral  right,  without  a  revelation,  of  which  the  heathen  being 
found,  violation  of  the  principle  of  it  bliculd^pciibh  in  their  sin, 
and  the  Jews  who  had  a  fair  copy  of  it  written  out  and  revealed 
to  them,  were  to  be  judged  by  it:  It  seems  the  principle  ot  it 
ivas  binding  upon  the  heathen  as  well  as  the  Jews,  riiey 
could  not  otherwise  than  by  violation,  and  v/ant  of  conformity 
to  law,  be  sinners. 

Doing  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  is  not 
doing  them  by  grace.  To  suppose  the  nature  ot  a  heathen 
and  grace  to  be  the  same  thing,  produces  such  confusioi)  or 
laneuage  and  coiiliadiction  of  idea,  as  never  can  be  admitted. 
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To  suppose  that  tlic  heathen,  who  has  not  the  revealed 
law,  can  do  more  by  nature  of  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
than  the  man  who  has  the  law  can  do  with  the  knowledge  ol  it, 
would  seem  necessary  to  the  theory  against  which  we  object; 
but  when  you  possess  the  heathen  of  the  law  you  make  him  in 
point  of  advantage  for  working  out  his  own  salvation  just  equal 
with  the  man  who  had  the  law.  How  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  heathen  was  in  a  better  condition  before? 

If  they  both  should  be  in  the  unregenerate  and  corrupt 
state  of  Adam’s  posterity,  whether  with  or  without  the  law, 
do  not  their  natures  stand  opposed  to  the  law;  and  are  they  not 
without  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law?  But  should 
you  suppose  a  heathen  to  be  endued  with  a  principle  of  grace  ? 
That  indeed  raises  him  above  nature. — It  is  allowed  that  God 
may  inspire  a  heathen,  or  regenerate  his‘ nature  and  make  ex- 
iraordinary  communications  to  him. — But  it  is  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  heathen  that  we  have  in  the  passage  before  us,  when 
he  is  actuated  only  by  nature.  ^ 

Can  the  heathen,  by  nature,  do  Xhc  \hings  contained  in  the 
laiv^  In  any  shape,  that  will  secure  the  approbation  of  his  judge 
and  tlie  salvation  of  his  soul? 

If  he  can,  he  can  do  more  by  nature,  and  by  ignorance,  than 
the  Christian  can  do  by  the  law  and  the  gospel:  for  Christ  is  the 
(Tidcf  the  law  for  righteoumess  to  evert/  one  that  believe  h*  Paul 
accommodated  himself  to  \hc  lucLihen^  to  gain  them^  that  is,  to 
save  them  by  faith  in  Christ.  (Rom.  9.  21.)  “By  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  jusrified  in  his  sight:  for  by 
the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.”  (Rom.  o.  20.)  To  give  a 
knowledge  of  sin  apd  condemn  are  the  great  offices  which  the 
law  performs  for  the  fallep  race  of  Adam.  It  can  never  justify 
sinners,  and  such  are  the  Gentiles.  “Man  is  not  justified  by 
the  w’orks  ol  the  law:  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  flesh 
?  hall  be  saved.”  (Gal.  2.  16.)  “If,”  says  the  apostle,  “there 
had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righte¬ 
ousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.”  (Gal.  3.  21.)  These 
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jicriptures  sufficiefitly  preclude  the  notion  of  any  heathen’ 
forming  the  thing;s  required  in  the  law  in  such  manner 
secure  acceptance  with  God. 

(to  be  continued.) 


SOME  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  THE  WRITINGS, 
CHARACTER  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  MJI. 
THOMAS  PAINE. 

NO.  IL 


A  LAX  theology  is  always  accompanied  by  a  loose  morality. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  systems  introduced  by  cer¬ 
tain  writers,  who,  while  they  affect  to  dogmatize  verj^  gravely 
as  to  natural  religion  and  ethics,  never  fail  to  inculcate  princi¬ 
ples  directly  subversive  of  the  belief  of  Deity  and  a  future 
state,  and  utterly  hostile  to  the  operation  of  every  thing  like 
religious  motive  on  the  human  mind.  These  impious  dogma- 
tizers,  miscalled  tihilosofihers^  have  for  the  most  part  taught 
immorality,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  given  the  thing 
itself  a  pretty  strong  display  in  their  own  conduct.  Mr.  Hume, 
while  he  groupes  the  virtues  with  lorms  of  corporeal  excellence 
and  the  vices  with  marks  of  physical  deformity,  asserts  unblush- 
ingly,  that  adultery,  when  known^  is  but  a  slight  offence^  and 
when  secret  no  crime  at  clly  and  in  conformity  to  such  views, 
it  is,  that  he  has  made  the  private  conduct  of  Charles  II.  an 
infamous  debauchee,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in  wdiich  he 
lived,  the  subject  of  warm  and  glowing  panegyric.  A  late 
infidel,  an  ofiostate  parson^  and  a  daring  adventurer  m 
speculative  atheism,  assails  marriage  as  an  odious  monopoly, 
and  while  with  unblushing  impudence  he  goes  into  a  detail  of 
his  licentious  amours,  a  direct  apology  is  offered  for  his  incon- 
eistency.in  marrying  the  famous  Philosophess^  and  the 
tresse  entretenue  of  — ,  Mrs.  Marv  Woolstoncroft. 


o 

No  less  distinguished  in  the  school  of  immorality  was  Mr* 
Paine,  the  subject  of  this  paper.  His  varied  and  eventful 
life  was  little  else  than  a  succession  of  crimes  and  debaucheries^ 
the  detail  of  which  we  leave  to  the  writer  of  memoirs,  and  pro» 
ceed  to  mention  a  few  only  of  those  vices  which  impress  a 

I 

lasting  stigma  on  his  memory.  His  want  of  truth  is  often  nop 
torious  from  a  comparison  of  historical  f^ct  with  his  own  wri¬ 
tings;*  but  his  conduct  in  divulging  governmental  secrets  to 
the  affair  of  Silas  Deane,  while  ‘‘Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,’* 
and  sworn  “to  disclose  no  matter  which  had  been  acquired  in 
consequence  of  his  office,'*  affords  an  instance  not  only  of  a 
breach  of  official  trust,  but  even  of  the  grossest  perjury — a  per.* 
jury  which  in  the  end  cost  the  United  States  more  than  a  mil- 
I  lion  of  dollars.  This,  according  to  his  liberal  creed,  was  no 
crime;  ' 

“  ■■—■■■  A  mere  ceremony,  and  a  breach 
Of  nothing,  but  a  form  of  speech: 

And  goes  lor  no  more  when  'tis  took 
Than  mere  saluting  of  the  book.’* 

In  his  private  dealings  and  intercourse  with  the  world,  he 
discovered  both  the  meanness  and  dishonesty  of  a  sordid  avi- 
rice.  He  almost  uniformly  laboured  to  defraud  his  creditorsi 
of  their  just  claims,  and  with  the  humble  hireling  who  had  per* 
formed  for  him  the  severest  drudgeries  and  most  humiliating  offi* 
ces  he  rarely  failed  to  squabble  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his 
»  hard-earned  pittance.  He  was  not  only  dishonest,  but  dishonest 
even  to  meanness.  Intemperance  was  his  prevailing  vice.  He 
had  always  been  devoted  to  spirituous  potation,  but  towards  the  ^ 
close  of  his  career,  he  might  be  said  every  day  of  his  life  to  be 
steeped  in  brandy.  Among  his  other  vices  may  be  reckoned 
his  ingratitude  and  proneness  to  defamation.  These  base  habits 
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*  If  any  person  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  the  writings  ' 
of  Mr.  Paine  with  history’’,  and  even  with  themselves,  he  will 
have  ample  proof  of^his  want  of  veracity. 
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became  remarkable  in  various  incidents  of  his  life,  but  in  none 
more  so  than  in  his  ungrateful  assault  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
immortal  Washington,  who  had  so  frequently  and  efficaciouslv 
befriended  him.  Hear  the  language  of  this  vile  ingrate:  As  to 
you,  sir,  treacherous  in  private  friendship,  and  d  hyiiocrite  in 
public  life,  the  world  will  be  puzzled  to  decide;  whether  you 
are  an  afiostate  or  an  rmpostor;  whether  you  have  abandoned 
good  principles,  or  wht  ther  you  ever  had  any.*^*  Gould  any 
man  be  less  than  fiend  who  could  write  thus? 

The  extravagant  vanity  and  high  self-estimation  so  visible 
in  the  writings  and  private  conduct  of  Mr.  Paine,  were  quali¬ 
ties  quite  as  immoral  as  they  were  weak  and  ridiculous.  In  a 
passage  quoted  (p.  328)  from  his  Rights  of  man,  the  reader  ha^; 
seen  him  speak  in  a  strain  glowingly  encomiastick  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  possessed  ‘‘a  perseverance  undhmayed  by  difficulties^  d dis¬ 
interestedness  w  hich  compelled  respect^*  of  his  having  ^^fcundecl 
a  new  system  of  government^*  and  of  having  ^^arrived  at  an  emi¬ 
nence  in  political  literature**  unrivalled  by  aristocracj^  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices.  The  same  disgusting  vanity 
discovers  itself  in  the  very  next  page  of  the  same  work,  where 
he  says,  ‘‘I  had  by  this  time  so  completely  gained  the  ear  and 
confidence  of  America,  and  my  own  independence  was  become 

•  4  • 

visible  as  to  give  me  a  range  in  political  writing,  beyond,  per¬ 
haps,  what  any  man  ever  possessed  in  any  country;  and  what  i^ 
more  extr inordinary,  I  held  it  undiminished  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  enjoy  it  in  the  same  manner  to  the  present  moment*  As 
my  object  was  not  myself ^  I  set  out  with  the  determination,  and 
happily  with  the  disposition^  of  not  being  moved  by  praise  or 
censure,  friendship  or  calumny,  nor  o(  being  drawn  from  mv  . 
purpose  by  any  personal  altercation;  and  the  man  who  cannot 
do  this  is  not  fit  for  a  public  character.”  Rights  of  Man,  pt. 
2.  p.  56. 

If  any  thing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  of  the  assumptions- 


*  Sec  his  letter  addressed  to  Washinerton  from  Paris. 
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here  made^  it  would  be  the  falsehoods  they  involve.  For 
when^  it  may  be  asked,  was  ever  Thomas  Paine  disinterested  in 
any  of  these  political  move  merits?  When  was  his  object  other 
than  himstlfi  When  did  he  found  a  new  system  of  govern¬ 
ment?  Or  when  did  his  independence  give  him  a  range  in 
political  writing  never  possessed  by  any  man  in  any  country? 
Never# 

His  passion  for  self-panegyric  is  no  less  manifest  in  the 
Age  of  Reason^  Pt.  2.  After  stating,  in  the  preface  to  that  work, 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  wrote  the  fst  Pt.  of  the  Age 
of  Reason,  he  remarks  concerning  it,  have  produced  a  work; 
that  no  Bible  Believer,  though  writing  at  his  ease,  and  with  a 
library  of  Church  books  about  him,  can  refute”!— At  the  close 
of  his  examination  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  he  again 
remarks,  “I  have  now  gone  through  the  Bible  as  a  man  would 
go  through  a  wood  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  trees. 
Here  they  lie;  and  the  priests,  if  they  epn,  may  replant  them. 
They  may,  perhaps^  stick  them  in  the  ground,  but  they  will 
never  make  them  grow.'*  p.  4,  50. 

His  last  work  against  the  Christian  Religion,  entitled  an 
Essay  on  Dream,  &c.  closes  with  the  following  contemptible 
boast:  ‘‘This  is  my  opinion.  It  is  consistent  with  my  idea  of 
of  God’s  justice  and  with  the  reason  that  God  has  given  me, 
and  I  GRATEFULLY  KNOW  HE  HAS  GIVEN  ME  A  LARGE  SHARX 


OF  THAT  DIVINE  GIFT. 


The  vanity  of  which  I  am  now  treating  ran  through  the 
whole  of  his  public  transactions,  and  indeed  mingled  itself 
with  eveiy  incident  of  his  life.  He  was  every  where  vain.  In 
colloquial  intercourse  hejwas  assuming,  arrogant,  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  never  failed  in  two  ihdispensiblc  points, 
namely,  to  monopolize  the  conversation  and  make  himself 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  Though  he  opposed  and  ridiculed  titles 
yet  such  was  the  pruriency  of  his  wishes  to  hold  them  that  he 
meanly  assumed  one  to  which  he  really  never  had  the  slightest 
claim,  or  if  he  had,  one  which  he  had  forfeited  by  misdemean¬ 
or  and  perjur\\  I  allude  to  the  assumed  title  with  which  ho. 
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tags  hIs  signature  in  the  title  page  of  the  Rights  of  Man— ^^Sec¬ 
retary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.’^**  But  no  former  instance  of  his  vanity  is  so  entirely 
absurd,  and  so  strongly  repulsive,  as  when  he  panegyrises  him¬ 
self  in  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  ‘‘I  thom  as  paine,  author  of 
Common  Sense ^  written  in  Philadelphia  in  1 775,  and  published  in 
that  city  in  the  beginning 'of  January  1776,  which  awaked 
America  to  a  Declaration  of  Independencb  on  the 
4th  of  July  folllowing,  which  was  as  fast  as  the 
work  could  spread  trough  such  an  extensive  coun¬ 
try,’*  &c.  Strange  vanity,  that  courts  fame  at  the  grave’s 
mouth! 

Mr.  Paine’s  other  vices  were  complicated  with  hypocrisy.. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  his  being  a  hypocrite  in  poli¬ 
tics,  it  will  not  admit  of  a  question  that  he  was  one  in  Religion. 
In  his  Common  Sense,  he  affects  to  quote  Scripture  in  support 
of  his  argument  against  monarchy  ;  in  his  earlier  works 
he  speaks  with  personal  application  of  ^^Lhristian  Kindness*^ 
and  ^'^the  devotion  of  a  Christian**  and  even  when  he  wrote  the 
Rights  of  Man,  he  opposes  divine  rights  as  an  idol  which' had 
been  set  up  by  artful  politicians,  and  one  “which  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion^  tvvisted  itself 
into  an  idol  of  another  shape.”  In  all  this  Mr.  Paine  wears  so 
plausibly  the  mask  of  Christianity,  and  shews  so  much  respect 
for  the  sacred  authority  of  the  scriptures,  that  had  he  written  no¬ 
thing  else,  it  would  have  been  contended  he  was  a  friend  to  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  Buc  Mr.  Paine  has  not  allowed  the  world  to  con¬ 
sider  him  anything  more  than  a  downright  dissembler;  for  in  the 
Age  of  Reason  he  remarks  “Soon  after  1  had  published  Common 
Sense  in  America,!  saw  the  exceeding  probability  that  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  system  of  government  would  be  followed  by  a  re- 
volution  in  religion.** — and  again,  “It  had  long  bden  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  publish  my  thoughts  upon  religion;  but  that  I  had  ori¬ 
ginally  reserved  it  to  a  later  period  in  life,  intending  it  to  be  the 

•  The  fact  was,  Mr.  Paine  was  nothincr  more  than  a  clerk. 
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■.last  work  I  should  undertake— the  circumstances,  however, 
that  existed  in  France  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793,  de¬ 
termined  me  delay  it  no  longer.***  Indeed  he  intimates  in  the 
same  work  that  he  never  had  believed  Christianity  at  all. — 
^‘Frora  the  time  I  was  capable  of  conceiving  an  idea,  and  act¬ 
ing  upon  it  by  reflection,  I  either  doubted  the  Christian  system, 
or  thought  it  to  be  a  strange  affair. .  I  scarcely  knew 
which  it  was”t  Thus  it  appears  from  his  own  statements  that 
he  had  been  infidel  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason;  had  ant’eipa- 
ted  soon  after  the  publication  of  Common  Sense  a  revolution  iu 
religion  as  well  as  in  government;  had  long  intended  to  publish 
his  thoughts  upon  religion— which  thoughts,  as  set  forth  in  the 
same  work,  are  as  malignantly  infidel  as  they  are  deeply  dis¬ 
honourable  to  the  author.  Yet  all  this  time  he  was  masked  for 
a  believer,  cants  about  Christian  kindness  and  Christian  devo¬ 
tion^  and,  like  the  arch-apostate  taking  an  angel’s  form,  quotes 
scripture  and  effects  respect  for  the  founder  of  the  Christian  rc* 
ligion.  Detested  hypocrite! 

Nor  is  this  the  entire  extent  of  his  dissimulation.  He  was 
the  professed  adinirer  of  natural^  in  opposition  to  revealed reli- 
giom  or,  in  one  word,  he  was  a^deist^  professing  with  all  the 
formality  of  a  public  declaration,  to  believe  in  one  God  and  a' 
future  state.  Such  was  his  creed  as  published  to  the  world: 
but  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  sister  genius  y  he  holds  another  language. 
When  she  expressed  an  opinion  of  the  Opus  Maximum y  a  work 
written  by  one  Stewart,  an  insane  man,  to  oppose  the  existence 
of  every  thing  but  matter — ^saying,  “Stewart's  doctrine,  Mr. 
Paine,  may  be  correct,”  he  replied,  “It  is  well  enough  to  say' 
nothing  about  it;  the  time  is  not  yet  come*^*i 

*  Age  of  Reason  Pt.  1.  p.  4.  Pt.  2.  p.  3. 
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i  See  Cheetham’s  Life  of  Paine,  p.  187— a  work  which,  as. 
to  most  of  its  details,  possesses  entire  credibility. '  To  this  w'ork, ' 
as  authority,  we  refer  the  reader  for  many  <?f  the  facts  already 
adduced,  and  for  others  which  may. yet  be  introduced  in  thesf 
inquiries. 


From  this  fact,  vrhich  appears  to  be  well  attested,  it  is  en-. 
tircly  manifest  that  he  was  an  atheistic  materialist,  and  a  tho¬ 
rough-going  disciple  of  that  school  which  pronounced  death  to 
,be  an  eternal  sleep;  and  consequently  his  professions  with  res¬ 
pect  to  being  a  theist^  were  as  hollow  and  hypocritical  as  those 
made  in  reference  to  Christianity,  Abhorred  impostor! 

The  portrait  thus  given  of  Mr.  Paine  has  no  leatures  of 
exaggeration.  It  will  be  found  to  fall  vastly  below  the  defor¬ 
mity  of  the  original  in  several  very  offensive  lines  of  character, 
nnd  such  as  would  be  wounding  to  the  delicacy  of  general  des¬ 
cription,  The  deeper  shades  of  guilt  which  rest  on  his  memory 
arc  resigned  to  the  writer  of  memoirs.  Already  has  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  feeling  been  reluctantly  passed,  though  that  of  reality 
has  not  even  been  approximated.  It  is  regretted  that  it  became 
necessary  to  proceed  as  far  as  has  been  done,  but  truth  requi¬ 
red  the  service.  The  public  had  seen  representations  not  a 
little  flattering  to  his  memory,  but  such  as  had  no  foundation 
in  fact;  it  was  therefore  an  object  coming  fairly  within  the 
range  of  a  religious  journal,  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  general 
but  correct  outline  of  his  character.  He  had,  w  ith  unsparing 
rancour  and  deadly  hostility,  assailed  truths  dear  to  the  hopes 
as  important  to  the  interests  of  man-rJie  had  preached  errors 
not  only  fatal  to  the  future  prospects  of  society,  but  also  in- 
compatible^wkh  its  morals,  its  peace,  itsorder,  nay,  with  its  very 
existence:  it  was  therefore  indispensable  that  he  should  be  know  n 
in  his  true  character,  that  the  world  might  apply  to  this  apos¬ 
tle  of  "scepticism  that  best  of  all  tests,  '‘by  their  fruits  ye 
snALL  KNOW  them/*  and  thus  escape  the  evils  and  the  ruin 
inseparable  from  a  belief  of  his  doctrines. 

Hifd  it  not  been  for  this  single  consideration,  the  vices  of 
Thomas  Paine  might  have  slumbered  in  deep  oblivion  till  the 
voice  ef  conscience  and  the  Book  bf ‘God  uttered  them  in  the 
last  Assize,  .As  it  is,  we  expose  him.  Look  at  the  man,  and 
eay,  was  it  strange  he  opposed  Christianity? 

SALVIAN. 
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BAPTIST  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

,  The  22d  Number  of  the  Periodical  accounts  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  comprising  a  view  of  rheprogressof  the  M  is- 
.  sion  from  the  beginning  of  October,'!  810,  to  the  end  of  March, 
181 1,  has  iately/nade.  its  appearance.  From  this  it  appears,  that 
the  Baptist  Mission  has  now  branched  out  into  five  distinct 
'  missions,  viz.  the  Bengal,  carried  on  at  five  stations,  Seram- 
pore  and  Calcutta,  Dinagepore  and  Sedamah'I,  Goamalty,  Cut- 
wa,  and  jessore;  the  Biirnian,  at  Rangoon;  the  Orissa,  a^  Bal- 
asore;  the  Bootan  and  the  Hindoost’han,  at  Patna  and  Agra. 
At  ihece  diflferent  statmns  they  are  proceeding  with  more  or 
less  success.  The  number  of  Missionaries  from  Europe  is 
nine,  and  of  those  raised  up  in  India  seven,  besides  12  Hindoo 
converts,  .Avho  have  been  either  ordained  to  the  ministrj^,  or 
are  on  probation  with  that  view.  The  whole  number  in  the 
communion  of  these  churches  is  310;  of  whom,  105  have  been 
added  in  the  year  1810,  and  16  in  the  year  1811. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  Mission, 
we  will  proceed,  as  usual,  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Ac- 
ooxxnxs. ^Christian  Observer 

Cftlcutta^Oct.  5,  1810. 

^‘There  are  six  candidates  for  baptism,  and  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  before  the  end  of  the  month.-  The  greater  part  of 
these  have  to  glorify  God,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  for  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures  into  their  native  language,  as 
scarcely  one  of  them,  even  of  those  who  can  smatter  a  little  of 
our  tongue,  can  comprehend  the  plainest  parts  of  the  Bible  in 
English.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  what  profound  attention 
pervades  the  whole  of  our  young  pupils,  when  we  have  w^or- 
ship  in  the  Bengalee  language.  This  has  induced  me  to  allow 
a  larger  portion  of  their  time  to  be  devoted  to  learning  it,  and 
have  therefore  this  morning  altered  the  plan  of  teaching/* 

Calcutta^  Oct.  26,  1810. 

‘^Thereare  three  additional  candidates  for  baptism;  two  of 
W’hom  waited  on  Mr.  Carey  yesterday,  the  oiher  requested  to 
be  introduced  to  him  on  the  next  visiting  day.  Christ  appears 
to  be  very  precious  to  these  persons,  and  their  minds  are  re¬ 
lieved  from  doubts  and  fears.  These,  added  to  the  sixteen 
mentioned  at  the  last  church-meeting,  make  nineteen;  eighteen 
of  whom  are  indebted,  under  Divine  grace,  to  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  for  their  conversion.  They  are  not  very  ea¬ 
sy  of  belief  on  these  important  subjects,  especially  the  native 
Catholics,  who  find  a  vast  difference  between  the  pure  word  of 
God  and  the  fables  and  wicked  inventions  of  their  blind  lead- 
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ers.  They  are  th^^refore  determined  to  be  thoroughly  satisfi¬ 
ed  now,  lest  they  should  be  deceived  again,  and  to  become  well 
persuaded  that  they  are  at  last  in  possession  of  the  pearl  of 
great  price. 

have  no  doubt-heard  of  a  wish  having  been  expres¬ 
sed  by  some  ladies  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  lor  ihe^ 
instruction  of  indigent  young  females,  upon  a  plan  similar  to 
our  institution  for  the  boys.  This  is  a  most  desirable  object.** 

From  tht  Christian  Observer. 

BLACKHEATH  AUXILIARY  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  highly  valued  correspondent, 
with  the  particulars  of  the  meeting,  on  the  22d  of  February  last, 
which  produced  the  establishment  of  the  Blackheath  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us,, 
at  least  in  this  month*s  number,  to  avail  ourselves,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  could  have  wished,  of  his  obliging  communica¬ 
tion*  The  proceedings  of  that  day,  together  with  a  report  of. 
the  speeches  which  were  delivered  at  the  meeting,  will,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  be  publish*-d,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in 
those  speeches  they  will  find  much  to  inform  their  minds  and 
to  interest  their  feelings,  and  we  might  add,  if  :he  consideration 
were  not  too  trivial  for  the  occasion,  to  gratify  their  taste. 

The  meeting  was  numerously  and  most  respectably  atten¬ 
ded;  and  ^the  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Angerstein,  a  gentleman 
long  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  promotion  of 
every  benevolent  and  patriotic  undertaking.  The  usual  reso- 
ludons  were  moved  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  was  appointed  President;  the  Hon.  and  very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Windsor,  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansittart,  *M.  P* 
General  Tarington  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Major  Gen.  Burn 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  John  J.  Angerstein,  Esq.  and  the  Rev. 
George  Lock,  Vice-Presidents;  Richard  Best,  Esq.  Treasurer; 
and  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lane,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  Dr. 
Parker  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Hospital,  Woolwich,  and  Mr.  J. 
Shewellof  Debtford,  Secretaries.  The  subscriptions  and  do¬ 
nations  already  received,  amount  to  650/.;  but  even  this  suiti, 
as  pur  correspondent  justly  and  feelingly  remarks,  ‘‘will  go 
but  a  little  way  towards  supplying  the  wants  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  ignorant  creatures  in  this  neighbourhood.** 

The  speakers  who  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  were,  besides  the  three  Secretaries  of  the  parent  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansittart^  Dr.  Gregory  of  Woolwich, 
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the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer,  John  Dyer,  Esq.  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
•Rjv.  Messrs.  Lane,  Townsend,  and  Simons,  and  Dr.  Parker. 
For  the  reasons  we  have  already  civen,  we  are  und  -r  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  at  least,  of  postponing  the  extracts  which  it  was  our 
wish  to  make  from  these  speeches,  and  of  confining  ourselves, 
for  the  present,  to  the  insertion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
'dress  of  this  new  society  to  the  puMic  ;  an  address  whi#h  is 
no  less  remarkable  for  the  force  and,  at'  the  same  time,  con¬ 
ciseness  of  its  statements,  than  for  the  ingenuity  vvhich 
has  given  something  of  the  charm  of  novelty  to  arguments  so 
much  used,  and  for  the  spirit  of  true  cbistian  pathos  which  at 
once  enlists  all  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  on  the  side  of  such 
institutions'as  the  present. 

‘‘The  Commirt  e  of  the  Blackheath  Auxiliary  Society  trust 
that  the  County  of  K  nt,  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was 
first  established  ain(»ng  our  Saxon  ancestors,  wilt  not  he  the 
last  to  patronize  an  instifiuiori,  which  has,  in  the  shurt  space  of 
eight  years  Irom  its  formation,  effected  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  and  which  pro»nises  to  he  the  most  powerful 
instrument  that  has  ever  been  employed  hy  Divine.  Providence, 
withont  the  exertion  of  miraculous  agency,  to  establish  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  union  and  concord  among  all  Christians,  and  to  diffuse 
the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

“In  the  short  space  of  time  just  mentioned,  it  has  afforded 
the  means,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  publishing  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  nearly  sixty  languages.  I*s  exertions  have  been  ex^ 
tended  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  and  have  been 
received  in  all  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  ^yhilc  sove¬ 
reigns  have  exended  to  it  their  patronage  and  support,  it  has 
every  where  excited  the  heartfelt  blessing  of  the  needy,  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  the  afflicted. 

“In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  America,  numerous  societies  have 
been  formed  to  further  its  objects,  and  extend  its  utility;  and 
all  descriptions  of  Christians,  the  Protestant,  the  Greek,  and, 
in  many  instances,  the  Roman  Catholic,  have  united  to  support 
an  institution,  which  has  for  its  fundamental  law  and  sole  pur¬ 
pose  the  distribution  ©f  the  una  Jultered  Word  of  their  com¬ 
mon  Lord  and  Saviour.  But  chat  Word  is  yet  known  to  only 
a  small  part  of  mankind;  and  we  nre  compelled,  as  Christians 
and  as  Britons,  with  shanae  to  confess?,  that  nMliioiis  obey  the 
laws  of  Britain,  and  fight  under  the  standardof  the  Cross,  dis¬ 
played  in  her  banners,  to  whom  the  religion  of  Britain  is  un¬ 
known,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Cro.ss  has  never  been  preached. 

To  wipe  away  this  shame  from  th'*  annals  of  our  country, 
and  to  make  Britain  a  blfssing  to  the  world,  even  beyond  the 
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reach  of  her  dominion,  the  power  of'  her  anm,  and  the  extent 
of  her  commerce,  is  the  glorious  aim  of  the  Bible  Society* 

“But  even  at  home  wc  have  yet  much  to  do;  and  as  lccsd 
wants  are  best  supplied  by  local  attention  and  superintend ance, 
that  will  best  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  Auxiliary  Socie« 
ties,  such  as  the  Committee  now  recommeiid  to  this  county 
and  neighbourhood.  The  district  comprised  by  the  Black- 
heath  Auxiliary  Society  i?5  extremely  populous,  containing  cer* 
tainly  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  Of  these  a 
great  number  are  strangers  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  Ireland,  and  many  arC  toreigners.  A  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  strangers,  and  even  of  the  natives,  are  lamenta¬ 
bly  ignorant  and  uninstructed;  and  the  paucity  of  churches  is 
such,  that  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  other  places  of  divine 
worship,  a  considerable  portion  must  be  destitute  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  religious  instruction.  The  consequences  a: c 
such  as  might  easily  be  foreseen,— *<in  extreme  depravity  of 
manners,  and  great  danger  to  the  public  peace.  The  frequen¬ 
cy  of  crimes,  and  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  attending 
their  detection  and  punishment,  have  led  the  inhabitants  to  con¬ 
sider  the  interference  of  the  legislature  as  necessary  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  more  effectual  local  police. 

^‘’The  Committee  conceive  that  these  acknowledged  circum¬ 
stances  plead  strongly  in  favour  of  an  establishment,  which 
cannot  but  co-operate  powerfully  with  all  the  other  means  that 
may  be  employed  for  securing  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  tends,  in  the  most  effectual  and 
unobjectionable  manner,  ultimately  to  supersede  their  neces¬ 
sity. 

‘‘To  the  Clergy  and  other  Ministers,  it  affords  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  more  accurately^  knowing,  and  the  means  of  supplying- 
the  wants  of  their  several  flocks;-— to  the  Magistrate,  the  hope 
that  the  painful  necessity  of  curbing  excesses  by  the  harsh  in¬ 
flictions  of  penal  law  will  be  removed;  to  every  Christian,  the 
cheering  prospect  of  having,  under  the  blessings  of  Godj  been 
instrumental  in  turning  many  to  righteousness;  many  by  whom 
his  personal  safety  might  have  been  endangered,  or  bis  proper¬ 
ty  as^iiiled;  many  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  employments 
connected  w  ith  his  business,  or  in  the  nobler  service  of  defend¬ 
ing  his  and  his  eountx*y’s  cause; — many,  also,  whom  his  eyes 
will  never  see,  whose  names  will  never  reach  his  ear,  but  who 
in  distant  nations,  and  generations  yet  unborn,  sh;dl  learn  to 
celebrate  their  Redeemer's  praise;  and  who,  at  last,  shall  swefl 
that  countless  multitude,  who  surround  the  everlasting  throne, 
for  ever  singing  salvation  to  our  God  and  to  the  Lamb.!’’ 


